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A Magazine of Verse 


OCTOBER 1928 


EVERY SOUL IS A CIRCUS 


I MY BROTHERS OF THE POET TRADE 


M* brothers of the poet trade, 
Leave your 1" 


your ivory towers and stand 
On the porch, and watch this ardent band, 
And praise with me 
This masquerade 


It is nineteen twenty-eight, 
But the old powers reign in state. 


From a cloud by the dark Art Institute 
Old Barnum comes, 

Follow ed by serene Greek gods; 

And the lake-breeze hums. 

There, on Michigan Avenue, 


[1] 
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The fellow who led the game, 


On his arm sweet Jenny Lind, Tho 
Her splendor still the same. Nov 
Neat escort! Open carriage! Foaming horses! We 
For a singer unafraid! Whi 
So then behold her midnight dream-parade. The 

J yin 
Passing the dim Art Institute Wit 


Her cavalcade glides on— 


Nonsense and inconsequence But 
We had thought forever gone. M a 
We see it with our spirit-eyes, he 
And sing, to the wise; His 
And join the song of Jenny Lind, We 
An arrow above the town: Stes 
“Go find the wonders of the dawn The 
And bring the wonders down! The 
Bring, bring the wonders down, rhe 
Bring, bring the wonders down!”’ The 
“1 
With marble gods we march to the song, oe 
And they spread the street with wonders, Cos 
The bright Athenian violets, 
And the cupid babes turned loose. The 
Then come the slow thunders Ao: 
Of the throne of Mother Goose, Bes 
Drowning out the wise guys Sta 
Who are crying, “What’s the use?’ Wi 


[2] Do 











Vachel Lindsay 


Though Barnum’s show is gliding by, 

Now the silence is sO deep 

We can hear the farthest feathery clouds 

Whisper in their sleep. 

Then whisper the sleepers of this racking roaring place, 
Joining immortal Jenny Lind 

With the songs of our new race. 


But Buffalo Bill interrupts us still 

With the scalp of Yellow Hand. 

Then comes Grizzly Adams with his grizzly band, 
His bears blowing cow-horns, his bears blowing pipes, 
Wearing boots like forty-niners, 


Steaming like ocean-liners. 


Then see stark-naked Indians, painted in stripes. 
Then 

The Deadwood coach. 

Then see approach 

Sikh horsemen cruel and lean. 

Then 

Cossacks in green 


Chen 

Again we hear our Jenny Lind, 
In a white hoop-skirted gown, 

Standing in Barnum’s carriage 

With a song for beast or clown, 


Dominantly singing, over the sprawling town, 
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“Go find the wonders of the dawn 
And bring the wonders down! 
Bring, bring the wonders down, 
Shower, shower the wonders down, 
Ring, ring the wonders down, 

Go find the wonders of the dawn 
And bring the wonders down, 
Bring, bring the wonders down, 
Bring, bring the wonders down!” 


II—A MILLION SINGING CIRCUSES 


Then a million singing circuses 

Come marching to the star 

Then a hundred million circuses, 

None greater than the other, 

All in a family unity, 

Big sister and big brother— 

Marching from the hearts that sleep, 

Hearts in the nation buried deep. 

Hail, turkey-gobbler, yak, and osprey, 

Boa-constrictor, and snake-charmer, and triumphal car! 
Tiger, jackass, horse and zebra, gnu, tarantula, armadillo, 
Strong man and clown, 

S-+ free to find the Great North Star 

To bring the wonders down, 

Bring, bring the wonders down, 

Bring, bring the wonders down! 





L4] 








And the whisper of Chicago 

Grows sharper than its roar, 

And haunts the handsome do-do birds, 
The storks, the cranes, the cassowaries, 
The ostriches and llamas, 

And all the mixed menageries 

That flap their wings 

Or dance from every door. 

Our trance-wrought United States 
Sends them forth to war, 

Sweeps among the wagons 

And haunts the marching train 

For Chicago is the Nation, 

California and Maine. 


For every soul is a circus, 


And ev ery n ind isa tent, 

And every heart 1s a sawdust ring 

Where the circling race is spent. 

Now march from their souls the mammoths 

Of old geologi time, 

And mastodens rerisen from the six first days of slime. 


Behold the wild boars of Cathay 5 
Sacred cats of Menes’ day, 

Then elephants of Buddha’s day, 
Elephants of Hamuilcar, 
Elephants of Amritzar, 


} ‘achel Lindsay 
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And elephants Adam Forepaugh bred 
In the wilds of the U. S. A. 

In his happy Yankee way, 

Spreading out umbrella ears 

To hear the whisper sent 

That sweeps from the top tent. 


Elephants from sophisticated modern Lincoln Park, 

And Genesis animals two and two, two and two, two and 
two, 

Genesis animals two and two 

From Noah’s crowded ark, 

All spreading out their searching ears 

To hear the whisper sent, 

For the heaven-born worop is all they love 

That sw eeps from the top tent. 


III—THE LONG STREET LIFTS 


Now—the long street lifts toward the Great North Star 
Of Liberty and Wonder. 

They hear its canaries trilling 

And its prophet-choirs thunder. 


And they hear a call, so far below 

(A hard, an alarm-clock call they know 

It is turned to a breath like a daisy’s death, 
And they laugh to hear it turned to a breath: 
“Chicago, go, 
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Vachel Lindsay 


Chicago, Chicago, Chicago, go, 
Go Chicago, go Chicago, go, go, go!” 


Then follow fast the call above, 
The cry from out the far North Star of liberty and love. 
So come, let us be bold with our songs, brothers 


} 


Come let us be bold with our songs! 


IV THE PONTOON BRIDGE MIRACLI 


Now prophets, preaching in new stars, 

Have come in ships of sleep 

And built a ghostly pontoon bridge that Michigan Avenue 

Can keep. 

Have built a causeway bright with sails 

Where hares and tortoises may creep, 

Where burbling bullfinches, laughing hyenas, whinnying 
Shetlands 

Climb the steep. 


O the harp-song of our sand-dunes 

Up this arching avenue! 

O the voices in the prophet-sails! 

U the lovers strolling slowly, two and two! 

Though every Yankee patent some iron animals at last 

With his feet on the ground in Chicago, 

Invent those blatant stunts, undreamed of in the past, 

And would invent his own parade, and strut for his little 
Yankee maid, 
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And stand beside his mansion, 

In his own special wedding-animal-skins arrayed, 
Though he thinks he holds in his possession 

New tin Lizzies past description or expression 


This is wild America, not orderly Timbuctoo. 

So Barnum’s old procession holds proud Michigan Avenue, 
Again moves by up the pontoon bridge 

To the Prophet Avenue 

The thought goes again through the night so dark 

Going up to the North-Star ark 

Ostriches two and two, 

Kangaroos two and two, behemoths two and two, 
Hippogriffs two and two, chimeras two and two 


O Radio, O Saxophone, O Slide Trombone, O Horns that 
moan! 

The lion, the lion, goes roaring from his cags 

Ten thousand years before your jazz he roared a deeper 
rage. 


And Jumbo, great Jumbo, goes sway ing left and right, 
Ten thousand years before your jazz his trumpet shook the 
night. 


But Jenny Lind outsings him still upon the heaven-born 
wind, 

Stands up in Barnum’s carriage on that bridge across the 
vast, 


[8] 
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Vachel Lindsay 


That pontoon span of comet-boats arching above the past, 
That silvery bridge of dawn across the cold. 

In the rigging of their ships the prophets old 

Sing with her their songs across the cold. 


So, come, let us forget our ivory-tow ers, brothers, 
Come let us be bold with our songs. 


V BESIDE HER CARRIAGI 


We will hike beside her carriage now, up and among the 
stars, 
Up Michigan Avenue, rainbow-high, above Chicago's carts 


and cars 


We will look adown, adown, in the circus-moods of slumber, 

Then straight on to the chaos-seas and the North Star 
coming near; 

While these mastodons are singing and trumpeting away 

At the joy-bells without number and the top stars that 
they hear; 

While underneath us all everyone belongs 

There’s a cry from every house, 

From the weirdest and the tiniest, 

From whale and from snail, 

From walrus, seal and porpoise, 

From hare and from tortoise, 

From leviathan and mouse; 

For menageries, like rivers, pour roaring from each house. 


[9] 
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For every soul is a circus. 

And every mind is a tent. 

And every heart is a sawdust ring 
Where the circling race is spent. 


And the lake-storms and breezes 
Are but nets to save the brave, 
And the planets are trapezes, 
High, high above the grave. 


So, come, let us be bold with our songs, brothers, 
Come, let us be bold with our songs 


And Jenny Lind sings at shrill noon 

Sweetly above the town: 

“Go find the wonders of the star 

And bring the wonders down.”’ 

Dominantly singing, 

Over the sprawling town: 

““Go, find the wonders of the sta: 

And bring the wonders down, 

Bring, bring the wonders down, 

Ring, ring the wonders down, 

Shower, shower the wonders down, 

Ring, ring the wonders down, 

Go, find the wonders of the star 

And bring the wonders down.” 
Vachel Lindsay 


[10] 











AUTUMNAL 
THE CAVERN 


Under the mountain’s shadow 
The shadows of mountains 
Loom again in the cavern. 
The stones like stars 
Flash over valleys that fade 
In uncertain distance. 
Waters break into foam 
With force that jars 
Stone and shadows; above them 
The arched stone heavens 
Drip with crystalline pendants 
Hung in the night 
Caught forever in stone. 
And walled forever 
Currents of wind surge down 
From the jeweled height 
And toss like a handful of jewels 


Our torches’ fantastic light. 


Shadows move on with us, 
And we are shadows 
Moving along the cavern 

That we explore. 


Eyes, brushed by fluttering wings 


Of mysterious darkness, 
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Glimpses catch through them, 


A squ 
And little more— Jerks 
Seeing a glint of silver ‘As if 
On worn stone sliding For b 
Into the wells of darkness, As if 
And blinking near | In fis 
Flowers of stone, the sullen rey 
Beautiful captives, | To te 
Domes, arched to darkness, aisles But. 
To darkness, clear He li 
Of footsteps . . . long departed . . . 
If they were ever here. I do 
The 
WOODLAND INCIDENT For 
About the bush that hides the nest 
Two thrushes dart, afraid to stay 
But more afraid to go away. 
Ren 
Below, a shadow stirs the crest S 
Of weeds, and frantic thrushes see R 
How surely comes that enemy. The 
And what it is I do not know, I 
But I shall hasten to the spot Re, 
And find what little brain is hot; \ 
And see how quickly fear can go 7 
To chill the thing that darts away No 
When it, in turn, becomes the prey. 


[12] 





Glenn Ward Dresbach 


A squirrel, safely on the fence, 

Jerks with his scolding’s vehemence— 
As if the thrushes had his blame 

For building much too near the ground, 
As if the crawling thing he found 

In flight was less than when it came 
And he had found at last the wit 

To tell just what he thought of it. 

But, sensing his futility, 

He lingers on, resenting me. 


I do not care, since I can see 

The thrushes turn and nestward fly 

For they are glad I happened by, 
And so am I. 


SONG 


Remembering how mint and tansy, 
Set deep for grasses to conceal, 
Released, beneath a crushing heel, 
The keener fragrance of my longing, 
I should have known this thing I feel. 


Remembering fragrance of the cedar 
When rough bark torn in storm had shown 
The wood with sweetness so ingrown 

No darkness could find me mistaken, 


I should have breathed, I should have known. 


[13] 
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THE LITTLE SPRING FLOWS CLEAR AGAIN 


The little spring flows clear again 
While I stand watching close to see 

What clouded it. Jf wings were here 
To splash the silver merrily 


They flew before I came too near. 


And if a fawn had rubbed its nose, 
Thrust deep in silver running cool, 
Upon the bottom of the spring, 
It heard me wading in the pool 
Of shadow where the thrushes sing. 


The little spring flows clear again, 
But now is clouded in my mind 
The flight of wings that went away 
And something that I came to find 
Was loveliness afraid to stay. 


A TOAST IN AUTUMN 


This last pale water-lily leaf I shape 

Into a cup and fill it at the springs 

And drink a toast, O season of the wings 

Departing, and of frail designs that drape 

This beauty soon to tremble in the rape 

Of roistering winds! To each flushed leaf that flings 
Itself against the haze, to downy things 

Air-tossed, I drink the gestures of escape. 


[14] 


Glenn Ward Dresbach 


Then, having drunk to these, I fill once more 
The fragile cup with this imperishable 

Bright water, and I drink to things that stay: 
These cobweb ladders slanting to a store 

Of ruddy fruit, these secret seeds that fell 
Upon the great breast, to be tucked away. 


AUTUMN CRICKETS 


A drowsy music drifts across the dusk 

Where crickets fiddle fore wings out of tune 
With half heard threnodies of grass and husk 
And leaf-waves breaking on the low red moon. 
This is the music that we heard below 

The opened rose, in harmony with all 

The fragrant rhythms of the night, the slow 
Dance of the moonlight on a flowered wall. 


Beneath the shadow-dances of the grass 

Earth-pulses throbbed in these articulate wings. 

They stay . . . though on this night the witch-clouds pass 
Above the pathways of departing things. 

We find, where shadow circles now are drawn, 


The music playing . . . and the dancers gone. 


CIDER 


So quickly were the blossoms drifted by, 
And for so brief a time the boughs could hold 


[15] 
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Plump ruddy cheeks against them in the sky, 
I like to think of cider growing old 

In earthen jugs cobwebbed beneath a stair 

In some old cellar musky-sweet and dim, 

To gurgle in a glass and fill the air 

With bubbled fragrance dancing on the brim. 


And old cheeks, ruddy under tumbled frost 
Of hair, in sly smiles once again must wrinkle, 
And old eyes show they have not wholly lost 
The wink of cider and the ancient twinkle. 
Old men may sniff a hearty rustic mirth 
From this aged essence of the dreaming ea 


th. 


DISCARDS 


The crowds have gone; the park is quiet. 
Leaves blow along the faded grass; 
Torn papers, bursted toy balloons, 
Are left on paths where shadows pass. 


Someone will clean them up in the morning, 
Someone will carry them off again 

But who will find beneath the hedges 
These rag-piles of discarded men? 

Hunger will crawl in the chill of morning, 
Thirst will creep in the dawn once mor¢ 


Strike through rags . . . and set them shuffling 
Back to the streets . . . from door to door. 


[16] 


Glenn Ward Dresbach 


FLESH © 
Fragile in rapture, we explain 
Its durability in pain. 
And hard to kindle, it is doomed 
To inner flame, and soon consumed. 
And quick to fever, its defense 
Is shaken when the chills commence. 


It hungers—loses appetite 
For things that once were its delight 


It thirsts—and at the wayside wells 
Some legend of cool springs it tells. 


And in it something heats at bars, 
Like wings remembering the stars. 


And still the most of it is stirred 
3y something obvious or absurd! 
Glenn Ward Dresbach 


[17] 
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TWO SONGS 
RAIN 


Dancing, dancing down the street, 
Comes the rain with silver feet. 
Oh hush, oh hush, for the wind is fluting a song! 


Little flute of the wind, 
Little flute of the wind, 
Little flute of the wind, play on! 


Little feet of the rain, 
Come again! 
Come again, 

Come with a fluting song. 


CHRYSEDI 


My love is like a reed that sways, 
Sings and sways, 
By the side of a river. 

I am a fool to trust what she says 
Now—or ever. 


So light she is, so white she is, 
So bright, so dear 

I'd fling the sun and moon away 
If she were here. 


[18] 


Ella Young 


Oh, if she had a steadfast heart, 
What man can say! 

I might be then too wise myself 
To fling the sun away. 


Ella Young 


SYNCHRONY ’ 


I pause a moment on this sunset bay 

lo see a world of things, among them these: 
October painting red and gold the leaves; 

A town of lily-pads adrift one way; 

A family of water-bugs at play; 

A dragon-fly arattle on my boat; 

A lovely moth aflutter and afloat; 


\ trout that swirls and carries him away. 


Here we are, pausing in the busy fuss 
Of love and death and change that make our days, 
Come to this single moment snatched from time 
Some billion years out of the common slime. 
The sun goes down. I shudder. All of us 
Depart forever on our several ways. 

Chard Powers Smith 


[19] 
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IN ORDER 


AFTER WINTE! 


They stand there listening, 
The tall trees, 

Stiff to the wistful 
Plucking breeze. 


They are ungracious with 
The shouting wind, 
Concentrate on sound 
Disciplined, 


Though all the earth is lifting 
Lusty noise 

To beat and tug at their 
Implacate poise. 


Better than eager rush 
Thaw-water makes, 

They like the ordered rhythms 
Of snow-flakes. 


They are impatient wit! 
Impetuous spring; 
They like a more auster 
Patterned thing. 


[20] 
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1 have their ordered peace 


EURHYTHMY 


be a symmetry 


| 


‘ills, and the sky; 


irifts by ° 


have the solemn calm 


attern brings: 


have dignified design 


REQUIEM 


Mary Russell 


now, and the lush tropic grass 
I 

need, more than oblivio: 

little drowsy winds that iss 
1 once, but never half so fleet 
the dog that drove on 
log that tracked y« tireless fe 
ternity will soon be gone 


Mary Chad 


L2i] 
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ISLAND DROVES 


Now high on Haeval’s sunset height 
The wild colts range 

O fair, O strange 

Winged droves at evening wheeling! 
What spell of summer sheiling 

Has elfin hoof beguiled 

Out of the old Arcana 

Of pastures undefiled, 

Beating to Ecbatana 

On what brave flight? 

Fierce eyes from dream unsealing, 
They watch in foam afar 

The wells of water reeling, 

The white wraiths spin; 


And, poured on Doirlinn’s windy scar, 


The cohorts of their kin. 

An instant swerve, and heeling 
The hill’s long steep, 

To darkness unrevealing 

The wild colts sweep- 

Heralds of old Arcana 

From Islands of the Blest, 
Beating to Ecbatana 

On what lost quest? 








ORTHODOX 


I shall light white candles 
Before my patron saint; 

I shall kneel, 

Asking and receiving. 

I shall burn brown incense 
At a Buddhist shrine; 

I shall kowtow, 


Half believing. 


While the blue smoke is in the air, 
While the candles still are burning, 
I shall set a lama’s prayer-wheel 
Turning. 

I shall leave the cathedral 

With the mass half sung; 

I shall leave the temple 

3efore the bell has rung. 

I shall leave the lama 

With his staff and bowl, 
And seek another way 

To save my soul. 

Half trusting all the deities, 
To no god I am true, 

Half a sceptic, half a nun, 


I come to you. 


Lucy H. Olurges 
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THREE WOMEN 


FORCED FLOWER 


She married when she should have played 

With dolls, and made 

Mud-pies. 

Her eyes 

Were young eyes knowing neither love nor wrong. 

Her voice unbroken 

Should have been an instrument for song. 

Yet, as a token 

For ali the things she should not know, 

She had a wedding ring. 

And the years rolled along. 

When she was old enough to feel that love had slipped her 
by, 

She had two children and a sigh. 

And she was old—yes, old enough to die. 


NAMES 


White Dove, Sweet Saint— 

He called her those. 

She looked at him, and quaint 

As he may be who knows 

From a modern glance what’s meant, 
He knew she had spent 


[24] 
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What gives a girl the right 

To be called by those names. 

Then he pondered what he might 

Call her when they played at games. 

Without half-trying he coined three or four 
Endearments much better, which meant more. 


PROSELYTE UNMADE 


Something in the still grey of her eyes, 
As she stood beside his bed 

And stroked his feverish head, 

Told me life and death were lies. 


Something in the calmness of her gaze 
As she pulled the crinkled sheet 

Down over his restless feet 

Told me nights were days. 


As I watched her my thoughts grew; 
Yet when he died 
I felt less sure of all I knew, 


For . . . she cried. 


Harry Warren Hess 


Harry Warren Hess 
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A MILLION MILES APART 


A million miles apart are all the stars 
A million miles apart, and yet they see 
Into each other’s eyes quite steadily. 


The mountains stand alone, calm, snowily; 


Volcanoes shout their stormy wrath alone; 
And yet the same clouds touch their different stone. 


Upon the weary shore the white waves moan, 
Drawing apart, aloof, persistently, 

Out of the same deep heavy-hearted sea. 

All these have borne their burdens patiently 
Age upon age for countless centuries 

Dark desolation, lonely agonies. 


If you and I| were different from these 
We should fall out of this proud brotherhood 


Where all great forces stand in solitude. 


[26] 


SEVEN POEMS 
ALONE IN FIRE 


4 man once walked our ways in fire, 
And we who loved him were afraid 


T , 


touch the golden coat that blazed 
Like desert sun against our shade. 


We were afraid to follow close; 

Our feet were scorched upon his path; 
We feared alike his flaming love 

And the red flows ring of his wrath. 


We listened to his leaping song, 
And were afraid to tell how deep 
His words burned in our timid minds. 


We did not let him see us weep. 


And so he walked alone in fire. 
We whispered, but with guarded breath, 
How much we loved him; while he sang 


\ song of loneliness and death. 


NOT WITH OUR HEARTS 


Let us make song with our lips and not with our hearts, 
Sing like the birds at dawn because darkness departs. 
Let music be like the breaking of waves upon rocks 
Under the impulse of wind. Let it be like the flocks 
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Of blackbirds that rasp until night, and then under cover 
Of darkness and silence find notes as sweet as a lover, 
Singing for no one to hear. But the music that moves 
In your pulse with the galloping beat of golden hooves 
Shall never be heard, though it flow in eternal streams 
Through aching hands and lips and stormy dreams. 


AT LENGTH 


Enduring ice and desert sun, 

Changing toward the changeless one, 
All rivers in some form or other 

Creep back at length into their mother. 


Trees, that spend brown earth for green 
Leaves and blossoms, shall be seen 

To mix again in ash or mould, 

Paying for the green with gold. 


And flame that hides in copper wire 
Meets the sun in light or fire. 


Then if in love your self was born 
There is a chance you may return, 
Like water, fire, or apple-trees. 

You may be made like one of these. 


[28] 








AFTER PRAYER 


I came from darkness to light with a cry, 


But I shall be silent when I die. 


I walked in woods where small birds 
Utter solitary words. 
| explored the green wave 


Where cold fish in silence move. 


I heard the red leaf, lonely dancer, 
Whisper to earth. I heard no answer. 


The feeble drip of water on stone 

Is language that can match my own, 
For if 1 stand upon the shore 

And shout till sea and sky are sore 
With the same cry, the same word, 
In many tongues, “Lord! Lord!” 
My bewildered shapeless prayer 


Finds no answer here or there. 


Dogs howl to the moon and are still. 
Night outlasts the whip-poor-will. 


l nresponsive spac e can teach 
One to withhold useless speech. 


Quietude, at length, will come. 
In silent ground I shall be dumb. 


[29] 


Gladys Campbell 
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INVIOLABLE 


Shall I know more of you than lies ¥ 
In your bright hair and serious eyes? ty 
Or see beyond your strange lips, Yo 
Whence every moment slowly slips, In 
Your unknown self in cooling breath Wi 
Floating surely toward its death? Yo 
If wind shall take your steady hands Ge 
And sift them with the restless sands, _ 
Put them in mine and let us feel An 
A quiet that earth cannot steal. 
Give me your lips and we will make N 
Something the wind can never take. Y 
B 
OLD ENOUGH H 
I am older now than I was when every spring G 
Made of me a silly half-wild thing : 
Who roamed the woods all night with an awkward boy, 
Not knowing how deep was the well that fed this joy \ 
I am older, too, than when moonlight over the land , 
Kept me from sleep to walk alone on the sand 
| 
But measuring years has never dulled the grief ( 
That comes when wind carries the crimson leaf. | 
On windy nights my blood cries out in pain, ' 


Being old enough to know it cries in vain. 


[30] 








MEMORIAL 


I must make a wreath for your tomb 
Of the flowers I loved. The bloom 


You gathered can never be touched. 


In the lonely hours when you watched 
Wind tearing armfuls of cloud, 

You, with a fearful yet proud 
Gesture, as of one who has right, 
Snatched them away from the night. 
And stars I have seen you take 


To use for your song’s sake. 


None of these can I bring 
You could not teach me to sing. 


But Earth, the kindest mother, 

Has flowers for a heart-sick lover: 
Ground pine and wintergreen leaves 
And the twin-flower vine for wreaths; 
From barren rocks the blue-bell 


Will strike you a silent knell. 


These are the flowers I keep 

To give you pea eful sleep. 

Lie with them and dream 

Of blossoming lights that stream 


In bright gardens overhead, 


Where you shall never be dead. 


Gladys Campbell 


Gladys Campbell 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


HE October number, beginning a new year as well as 
a new volume, always inclines the editor to reminis- 
cence. Looking back over the sixteen years which have 
passed so swiftly, one must feel that they have recorded 


extraordinary changes in the general practice of the art of 


poetry. The drift has been toward a freer and more varied 
technique and a simpler, less literary style. 

The freer technique goes without saying—-this change 
has been so conspicuous that one need merely mention it. 
The simpler style becomes equally manifest if one turns 
from any representative anthology of recent poetry to 
some similar nineteenth-century collection—this in spite 
of certain groups of extremists who are pursuing their 
intricate way and trying their fantastic experiments along 
a tangent from the main curve of the movement. 

In that ancient mythical period just “before the War,” 
when Poetry entertained Mr. Yeats at its first banquet, 
he warned us to beware of “eloquence” in poetry, and told 
us about the Rhymers’ Club, that “little group” of English 
and Irish poets who “were weary of all this.” 

We wanted to get rid not only of rhetoric but of poetic diction. We 
tried to strip away everything that was artificial, to get a style like 
speech, as simple as the simplest prose, like a cry of the heart. 

Well, no one can deny that the art has gone a long way 
since then toward these ends, a long way especially toward 
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stripping away poetic diction and using the language of 
modern speech. The thee-and-thou, lo-and-behold sort of 
thing, the use of Aath, o'er, neath, erstwhile, methinks, and 
many other archaisms of word and phrase, no longer lend 
poetic glamour to indifferent verse. Like hoop-skirts and 
ruffles, they have disappeared; and poetry, once such a 
purist, such a stickler for stylistic etiquette, begins to reach 
out even toward modern slang, with its brilliantly colored 
and sharply condensed metaphors. 

In this connection—again recalling the advice of Mr. 
Yeats, who told us that “in France is the great critical 
mind’’—in this connection let me translate a few sentences 
from that very spirited Parisian weekly, Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires. In a recent issue Francois Porché writes: 


The language of poetry, which is on the point of becoming a “dead 





guage,” can be saved only by returning to common speech. . . . 

lhe vocabulary of his own epoch—there is the rich material the poet 

works in. Whatever common usage offers him he receives, rejecting 
thing; but, by his instinct for rhythm, and by magic touches in unex- 

pected places, he changes everyday phrases into forms from which music 
irges, from which dreams and phantoms rise. 

M. Porché traces the efforts of mediaeval Latinists to 
preserve the sacred diction of Virgil and Catullus from the 
contamination of vulgar speech, until their carefully 
measured verses, persisted in long after Latin was no 
longer spoken, became “‘a spectral literature, learned and 
vain.” And he compares their misguided loyalty with the 
devotion of certain modern French poets to a traditional 
diction which no longer corresponds with the people’s 


speech. 
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There is always an oscillation, he says, from one current 
to the other: the one drawing the poets away from current 
speech; the other, “at the moment when the language of 
poetry is about to petrify itself, bringing it back to the 
spoken word of common usage—that is, to life.” 

And in other details than diction this oscillation may be 
traced—we follow this Frenchman’s analysis because these 
“oscillations” in French poetry so closely parallel some of 
our own. After the art had taken on new life by returning 
to common diction, common usage, then those “who 
lacked power to master the tumult felt that poetry was 
compromising itself in this mob of words”; and then re- 
appeared 


la doctrine du repli, de la cléture, de l’ésotérisme . . . la conception 
aristocratique du poéte, |’ ancien esprit de caste. . . . Le Parnasse, en 
général, tendit vers la stylisation “marmoréenne.”” De nouveau le 


poéte se voulut “hautain.” . .. Puis le symbolisme débride le vers 

. il s’éloigne encore davantage du parler courant. 

It is not difficult to trace the parallel with our own 
“oscillations.” During Porrry’s first years the simplifica- 
tion process was going on. The imagists and other vers 
librists were “stripping the art bare” of rhetoric, elo- 
quence, grandiloquence, poetic diction—of all the frills and 
furbelows which had over-draped, over-ornamented its 
beauty. They brought it closer to life, to modern sub- 
jects, people and interests; they rebelled against its 
traditional prosody; they made it sing in new rhythms, 
and in the English of modern speech. 

After a time the inevitable reaction set in, but neces- 
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sarily in a form somewhat new and different. The poets 
did not return to the so-called “poetic” diction and the 
other discarded furbelows, even when they took up old 
instruments—the sonnet and other ancestral forms. But 
the re-appearance of old forms was not the most interest- 
ing phase of the reaction—that phase was led by the 
groups publishing chiefly in the later Little Review, The 
Fugitive, and more recently, transition—poets whom we 
might reasonably call the Intellectualists if we had a 
Frenchman’s talent for labels. These are precisely defined 
by M. Porché’s paragraphs, quoted above in French 
because translation is so inadequate, so impossible. 

The later Ezra Pound of the Cantos, William Carlos 
Williams, Hart Crane, Allen Tate, Laura Riding, Yvor 
Winters, and others who follow the lead of some of these, 
seem as scornful of the profanum vulgus as any aristocrat 
of the Augustan age, as profoundly convinced that great 
art must rise above all contact with the common people, 
all sympathy with—nay, all interest in—their manner of 
speech, and their petty preoccupations, emotions, dreams. 
At least, whether these poets openly confess this feeling or 
not, their preference for intricacies of motive and style 
offers testimony to a subconscious acceptance of it. 
Once more we have “the doctrine of the folding-in, the 
closure, the esoteric the aristocratic conception of The 
Poet, the ancient spirit of caste.” The poet deliberately 
aims at being unintelligible to all but specialists, de- 
liberately discards all the common aids which the ordinary 
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reader is accustomed to, such as punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, lineation, grammar, syntax, sentence-structure, etc., 
telescoping the English language into hints, exclamations 
tip-toeing the high-spots of his mood. 

Poetry has printed many of these poets, but not with 
the wide-open hospitality which complete sympathy 
might have demanded. We have endured the reproaches 
of extremists, because our ideas of poetic art tend rather 
toward simplicity, intelligibility, recognizably poetic 
rhythm. We have felt—let me repeat—that these esoteric 
intellectualists were following a tangent from the main 
curve of the modern movement, a tangent which would 
inevitably carry them farther and farther into thin-air 
spaces, remote from both art and life. To quote M. 
Porché again, “As poetry departs still more from common 
speech, the reflection of the thing is substituted for the 
thing itself—we have images of images, echoes, icy games.” 

We have felt that intricacy and unintelligibility, and 
their accompanying typographical gymnastics, are an 
extravagance and an artificiality—sometimes almost an 
aberration—representing a phase which would soon pass. 
And even if now and then we miss a trick—as when we 
could not see Mr. E. E. Cummings for his 7’s that shone out 
of his page like an undimmed automobile headlight—I 
still feel that progress in the art lies along the good curve 
of the solid earth rather than along the euphuistic tan 
gent, and that Porrry has followed this grander curve 
throughout its sixteen years. 
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Indeed, reading the latest number of fransition, whose 
small-cap sub-title is, let us remember, AN INTERNATIONAL 
QUARTERLY FOR CREATIVE EXPERIMENT, I am forced to 
wonder whether the tangent has not already spent its 
force, for these poets—a number of them—are using 
regular measures, with proper commas and capitals; and 
even the more radical ones are more or less intelligible, and 
inclined to stand straight on the printed page, without any 
typographical gymnastics. This summer issue is an 
American Number in a much enlarged format—277 pages, 
g inches by 64%. Many of our own creative experimenters 
are there—William Carlos Williams, Malcolm Cowley, 
Archibald Mac Leish, William Closson Emory, Walter 
Lowenfels, Kay Boyle, and the intransigent Laura Riding. 
These are surprisingly comprehensible, and even the august 
Gertrude Stein condescends a little more than usual. 

It is an interesting number—be sure to follow its 
creative experiments. Read its verse to find out whether 
transition or Poetry publishes the better poetry. And 
read its prose—its two symposia at least—-if you wish to 
know what a few of your own countrymen and twenty- 
four outlanders of literature think of art and life in these 
United States, and of their influence upon the elder world. 

Their thoughts are various and contrasting. Of them 
all I like best Matthew Josephson’s Open Letter to Ezra 
Pound and the Other Exiles. Here is no compromise, no 
defense of his country, no apology; but a song of triumph, 
a flaunting banner in the wind. 
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We need more of that spirit in our literature. I should 
like to believe that Porrry, during its sixteen years, has 
flung up as gay a flag of freedom and sung as proud a song. 

H. M. 


OFFICE AMENITIES 


Morning comes again to our office, and with it the cer- 
tainty that some mild-mannered creature, whose private 
life is all one approves, will again be bursting into verse in 
a fusilade of sorrow whose concatenations may be heard 
for miles. He will wish to convince us that he feels in 
tensely, and to fortify the impression he will lard his lines 
with sneers, jeers, groans, curses and the like. He will 
lean heavily upon his vocabulary of such words as 
mire, lust and despair. \n the end he will leave us quite 
cold, with his tears sliding off us like rain off a tin roof 

Why anyone should think that violence is more effectiy 
in poetry than in conversation is a matter for psychok 
gists. If we go into a social gathering and begin damning 
everyone and everything, we expect to be the richer by a 
pair of black eyes. If poetry were read exclusively in the 
ghetto this firm method of administration might be ne 
essary, but most of us dislike having our teeth mended 
with a crowbar. At any rate understatement will 
more successfully create the illusion of emotion. 

A young Jewish author wrote us a letter in praise of this 
sort of poetry. His letter was full of exaggerations and 
explosions, and he ended with the phrase: “Yours for the 
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abolition of all pretty-pretty poems.” But he added the 
comforting statement that he was just eighteen. It would 
be interesting to compile statistics as to whether such 
poems and such letters are not usually the output of 
adolescent minds or of volatile foreign heredity. We 
recently culled from a long poem a typical stanza: 

God! God! Is there a God? 


My brimming eyes drop blood. 





Why should I, poor human ck 
se lost, lost in the flood! 


The trouble is, we all feel that we have explored the 


depths, and we remember accurately that our brimming 
eyes dropped no blood and only a limited amount of salt 


ater. There is a resiliency about human nature that 


must be recognized by anyone who would make a convince 

ing tragedy. The descent should hold at least the hope of 

resurrection. How much more convincingly despair is 
rayed in these lines that begin Eliot’s Wasteland: 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead earth, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 


Dull roots with spring rain. 
contrast to these are the very mild poets, those who 
write whole pages without one distinctive word, or who 


string together ten or twelve metaphors and give them a 


tle like Mood or Nocturne: 


Phe } ale moon 1s a lady > 
Who wears a veil of cloud; 
Che morning is her sepulchre, 


he daylight is her shroud. 
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And there are the poets of passion, who always seem to 
be panting after the unattainable: 
My eyes ravished her throbbing | 
My kisses marched upwar 
From the inner side of her 
To her blue throat, etc. 
This particular poem, as I recall it, grew continually 


hotter until I was obliged to raise a window aft 


thirty-second line. Poets should learn to take 


rm 


raptures with a certain sophisticated restraint. Such 
vicarious excitement rouses a sense of the ridiculous in the 
reader, which is just the oppesite of what the rapturou 
one intends. 

There will be many letters in the morning mail fi 
authors who complain that they are not appreciated, that 
they are writing alone in a desert of neglect. To 


l. 


these we 
wish to impart the salutary information that se 


seventeel 
hundred envelopes full of poems reached our office during 
the last two weeks of July. Of these only eight had suffi 
cient promise to pass the first reader. Suppose the editor 
had yielded to their human sympathies and writte 


a tiny 
note of encouragement to all these poets. Seventee: 
hundred personal replies in two weeks—let who will under 
take the task! 

This amazing influx of poetry is indicative of the change 


that has taken place in public opinion during the last 
twenty years. Poets have risen to a rank from which the 


nineteenth century demoted them. Poetry is a fashionable 


art. When a beginner enters the field he soon finds that he 
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is contending with thousands of rivals, that at least 


hun lreds of these are better equipped than he for the 
contest, and that he must have not only talent, but 
perseverance and hardihood if he would survive. Once it 
was possible to be sensitive, irascible, easily disheartened, 


and yet to succeed as a poet. Now one must bear the 
brunt of battle and yet somehow keep intact the humming- 


l’s eggs in his basket. FN. 


REVIEWS 
\FTER A HALF-CENTURY 


The Tower, by W. B. Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

Yeats, one of the last of his “tragic generation,” remains 
the most distinguished writer of English poetry on his side 
of the Atlantic. He is writing now out of the experience of 


lin 


Oo 


more than half a century. The Tower begins a sum: 
up, a climax of his life work. There is no sign of weakening 
here. There is new strength in his perfect diction. In 
spite of two great handicaps, the gesture of the traditional 
romantic poet and the worship of vague, glittering, 
melodious beauty, he is becoming more and more articu- 

He has managed to plow through a golden fog of his 
own making; quite aside from his recognized ability, this 
is no mean achievement. With the painful honesty that 
you find in his “autobiographies” he is stating his relation 
ship to the world: 


1 turn away and shut the door, and on the 
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Wonder how many times I could have proved my worth 
In something that all others understand or share. 


This particular passage from his Meditations in Time of 


Civil War, one of the twenty poems in the present volume, 
is significant. Here he proves the sincerity of his position. 
He is surrounded by a fine house, by dreams and associa- 
tions of the past, by his children. But the Civil War 
breaks in. He makes an effort to understand himselt and 
to look upon his country at war, a realistic and brutal war 
that leaves him 
. caught 
In the cold snows of a dream. 

It is this quality of honest speculation that sets him far 
above his imitators and the contemporaries of his youth. 

Yet Yeats, for all his talents, has been and still is a bad 
influence in modern poetry. Look at his picture. You see 
the long hair, the tired eyes focused inward. You can 
almost hear the soft voice making syllables that are ever 
lasting truths to him but are old lies and old deceptions to 
the rest of the world. By way of contrast, look at James 
Joyce, his fellow Dubliner. A small head with shining 
spectacles, dressed from neck to foot in white duck. H« 
looks like a dentist, cool, efficient. Here are two habitual 
attitudes, caught for the moment and exaggerated by the 
lens of the camera. Yeats is the reactionary, the super 
poetic symbol who has turned his back upon the gigantic 
monster, Leopold Bloom. But Bloom, real and terrible, 
becomes Ulysses. While Yeats follows a million Helens of 
Troy, Joyce’s pet monster revitalizes literature. Yeats 
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repeats the word “beauty, beauty, beauty”’ as though it 
were magic itself that could carry him back into an ancient 
world, wrapped round in metaphysical cotton-wool, safe 
from reality. 

Read any one of Yeats’ lyrics published up to the year 
1924, and you are struck by the man’s purity of diction 
and sweetness of line. Read another, and you are still 
delighted by the familiar cadences of English poetry. 
Read a half dozen, and you become slightly sick. The lost 
ladies with dim hair become too beautiful, too vague, too 
sweet for digestion. 

There is enough of human experience in The Tower to 
make it better reading than what has gone before. The 
old false magic is still there. Close your mind to the rest 


of the world and listen to this: 





I saw a staring virgin stand 

Where holy Dionysus died, 

And tear the heart out of his 

And lay the heart upon her hand 

And bear that beating heart away; 

And then did all the Muses sing 

Of Magnus Annus at the spring, 

As though God’s death were but a play. 
You can read it aloud and a dozen girls of high school age 
will fall at your feet, gasping for more. How beautiful! 


Yeats has made “beauty” his platitude. But here is 
something 


—*) 


thing that any man, past middle age, would be glad to say: 


taken from the title-poem, clear and fine, some- 


I pace upon the battlements and star 
On the foundations of a house, or where 
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Tree, like a sooty finger, starts from the earth; 
And send imagination forth | 

Under the day’s declining beam, and call 

Images and memories lo 
From ruin or from ancient trees, 


. : al 
For I would ask a question of them all. ‘ 
Horace Gre +4 ry ir 
QUIET WATERS ° 
~ “ . ° e qd 
Lost Address, by Chard Powers Smith. Houghton Mifflin. 1 
Mr. Smith’s volume is divided into two types of poetry 
—the lyric and the narrative. His is a conservative tone, : 
like most of the recent volumes of verse. Radicalism 
seems to have exploded in its own dynamite. Life and 
nature have been worked on by the chemistry of Mr. | 
Smith’s temperament into pale and delicate colors. Thi 
lyrics in the first part of his book are Victorian in their 
conventionality — an exquisite Victorianism of eve! 
rhythm, gentle emotion, and faint imagery. This stanza 
of the Forest Hymn of Time exemplifies his lyric manner: 
And that was an end of our wanting, 
As we mounted ladders of light 
Past the sun to the paling stars panting 
The lengthening nadirs of night. 
And time fluttered in to our sight 
Like a leaf and lay still on the ground. 
And that was the end of our wanting, 
In the sun and the wind-river sound. . 
The sketches and stories have a more definitely modern 


tone and a great versatility of manner. There is a poem 
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on Galatea which has a Watteau-like formal prettiness; 
there is a soliloquy of Hamlet which Shakespeare over- 
looked; there is a little narrative bit on French civilization, 
and a New England piece that smacks of Robert Frost. 
And a final spurt of his varied mind impels Mr. Smith to 
include a couple of Roman marches. 

In the third and fourth sections of the book the natural 
and the philosophical divert him. These poems have a 
quiet charm, their motion is slow. They are not born in the 
rhythm of the jazz age; they droop and brood and meditate. 
A Winter Grave is probably the most perfect example of 
this piety and peace: 


Like tremulous spirits the snow flutters down through the hemlocks, 
More gC ntly than sound. 
, 


There she is sleeping alone in the grave as we left her; 
Calm in the ground. 


Out of lost silent aeons she rose to a moment of being, 
Coming to birth 
Now she lies as we left her there, waiting the long journey homeward 


Back through the earth. 





When the s] ( 
She will wake 
1 move into silence, a little more slowly than snow-flakes 


Melt in the stream. 





nes to wither her blanket of funeral snow petals, 
from her dream, 


> 


On the whole Mr. Smith gives the impression of being 
a poet yet unformed. His range and variety are his 
struggles to find what is definitely his own. This volume 
is a mass of lovely wispy material that is waiting for the 
final ingredient to clarify it into marked designs. 
Marie Luhrs 
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CHIEFLY HAWAIIAN 


Kanaka Moon, by Clifford Franklin Gessler. Dox 
& Co. 


It is usually a mistake to group together poems « 


spontaneous inspiration under one banner. The 


Kanaka Moon are mostly Hawaiian, but they si 





so by the mere accident of location, whereas the title an 


the illustrations are too purposefully Polynesian 


There are poets whose warmth and sincerity of 


cover and almost condone their faults of techniqu 
Mr. Gessler is such a poet. He commits certain grit 


errors, chief among which is his use of glaringly 
words in droves. In one poem we find sfrepita 
palpant, and decrescends; and thereafter tren 
lant, sybilline, amorphous, etc. Of such is decid 
the kingdom of Heaven. But we forgive thi lay 
we read such poignant sonnets as Thi 
These Cities Too, or when we allow ourselves t 
and carried along on the tide of Ha 
its ecstatic rhythm. The last section of th 
for Funior, is so moving that I could scarcely rea 
out tears, but there is not a first-class poen 
technical viewpoint. In pondering over this 
I find myself wondering whether the poet is not 
to his emotion when he writes his poen 

The quotations that face each section of th 


been rather badly chosen. They are generally 


mental, and suggest the suspicion that the autho: 
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Chiefly Hawaiian 


competent judge of his own work, a suspicion fortified by 
the inclusion of many unworthy poems which should have 
been discarded. Mr. Gessler is not necessarily senti- 
mental. His best stanzas are sharp and straightforward 
ike a spear-thrust 

Pluck not the red lehua in this lost 

small valley between the red volcanic hills. 

There is enchantment here where no one comes 

but hushed herdsmen following their strays 

and hunters following after the wild swine. 

No voi yunds but the shrill 

cry of the birds. The grass huts all are fallen: 

1 


the mangoes ripen for birds. Tread softly here: 


1 


pluck not the red lehua lest the gods 
j 


send storm. 


] 
} 


The book would repay the reader if only for its authen 
tic, familiar and yet mystic rendering of the atmosphere of 
the islands. And there are poems in it that one remembers. 


¥.N. 


BLUE AND SILVER 


Painted Shores, The Stranger, and Impossible Melodies, by 
Caresse Crosby. Editions Narcisse, Paris. 
rhese three luxurious pamphlets, beautifully printed 
black and red on hand-made paper, and illustrated in 
color by artists extremely up-to-date, do not require all 
this luxuriance for attention, as they are the work of a 
young woman of decided talent. 
On the whol > Painted Shores is the best of the three 
lightly strung sequence of loosely made sonnets which 


hint at the story of a love-affair on a trans-Atlantic liner 
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and later. The poem swings skillfully between the light 
touch of sophistication and the wounding touch of emo- 


tion. The opening sonnet, Pier 53, starting the boat off 


with its human cargo, makes a true picture: 


Four crimson funnels lift their monster head 
Along the roofs that jazz above the quays. 

Beyond the commerce of the docks their gaze 
Turns seaward from the turmoil of the sheds 


And through the end of an October day 

Mixed in with smoke and gasoline and din, 

Cries of “So long,” “ Be good”’—strained, listenin 
The monsters hear horizons far away. 


Crowding and swayed like mobs upon the screen, 
There are strange faces strewn upon the docks 
White petals, and impervious ticking clocks 

That count the seconds gone, and mouth and star 
I do not think that I will turn or care 

My heart is stretched to hear the foghorns sere 


m. 

The Stranger is a somewhat too rhapsodical poem of 
pregnancy and birth, not simple enough quite to present 
the poignant emotion of a woman’s supreme experience. 

Impossible Melodies, the latest of the three pamphlets, is 
a book of delicate whimsies and fragile momentary emo 
tions, all done, as it were, with a robin’s feather instead of 
apen. This one, 4 Song, gives the mood and the quality: 


Build me a high contemptuous tower 
Far from the land, and let me be 


Chained for a stormbound lonely hour 
Over a curled convulsive sea. 
Swing me a lanthorn from my tower, 


Fling out a rope disdainfully. 
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I shall not wish to leave my bower— 
But there is one might climb to me! 
There is a fine-lady charm here, which deserves a more 
accessible setting than these luxurious éditions de luxe. 


H. M. 


A MUSICIAN-POET 


A Legacy of Hours, by FloraJ. Arnstein. Grabhorn Press, 

San Francisco. 

Of the making of small books of verse there is no end, 
and much study of them is a weariness to the flesh. But 
occasionally one appears which bears the marks of a real 
if sometimes slender talent. In spite of its sentimental 
title, Mrs. Arnstein’s book is worth the reading. Her 
poems are the record of a life lived intensely within itself; 
for the most part they are as introspective as Emily 
Dickinson’s, and once in a while they catch almost the 
Dickinson accent: 

Life’s passionate epitome, 
Contained within a seed. 

Psychologically, these verses are interesting documents, 
Mrs. Arnstein being a musician who had never written a 
line of prose or poetry until one morning she suddenly 
awoke with a poem complete. From that hour they have 
poured out of her, and 4 Legacy of Hours is the selected 
best of that stream. Amid the philosophical reflections 
which are her chief concern, there emerges occasionally an 
alchemization of the commonplace, such as Marketing, 
with its delightful 
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Only the shell-fish still maintain 
Their unassailable integrity. 

There is clipped and repressed passion in Mrs. Arnstein, 
and there is a capacity for genuine thought. Naturally, 
there is also reminiscence, sometimes inadequacy, occasion- 
ally a bad cliché. She is at the very beginning of her art, 
but she will bear watching. Miriam Allen deFord 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. LEUBA WANTS TO KNOW 


At a heavy cost of space, we make room for the follow- 
ing letter and our contributor’s reply. Poetry has s 
often discussed the points raised by Mr. Leuba, so often 
offered the “principles” and “proofs” he asks for, that it 
may be necessary merely to refer him to our back numbers, 
or to the final section, on poetic rhythms, of the editor’s 
book, Poets and Their Art (Macmillan Co.). 

Editor of Poetry: Permit me to demand of Mr. 
evidence for the statements he makes, both in regard to 
general and vers-libre in particular. To support 
ing comments may not be irrelevant: 

“Since vers-libre was first given the dignity 
To understand this statement, it is necessary t 





nch poetry in 
this demand, the follow 


of a proved poetic forn 


o know what a poetic forn 
is, information not given in Mr. Burnshaw’s article, which is based, 
apparently, either upon a vague, or a rule-of-thumb, conception of form. 





Those who wish an intelligent knowledge of the forms of Eng 
(and Mr. Burnshaw speaks of English poetry by implication) can refer to 
Mr. Saintsbury’s History of English Prosody. Free verse, in English, can 
make no claim at any time to be considered poetry; though this does n 

implicate its claim to be considered beautiful. 
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lish poetry 


If its writers wished it, it 
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could easily be classed as another variety of prose expression; since they 
, it will probably be known in the future as a 
, a medium between verse and prose, sharing some 


unanimously do not 





»w form of expressio1 


but not all of the virtues of ea 





sh. A poetic form in any language can be 

ther of two things—either the strict rule-of-thumb form of a poem, 
i. ¢, the ode, the sonnet, etc., which will apply to a great variety of pro- 
ductions in the class—or the individual, rhythmic and melodic form of a 
ill be unlike that of any other poem, Free 
verse, it is evident, has no form of the first kind; no group of verse can be 
said to have form of the second kind. So what is meant by a “proved 





iven poem, which Ww 





oetic form”? Waves or sound-groups? They are infinitely varied, and 


| 
poet 


n once created Is 





ariable. The form of Cleopatra’s speech, “Give 
ne my robe, put on my crown” is invariable; its waves or sound-groups, 
which it as definitely has as the best free verse, are variable, according to 
iste of the reader or of the generation, Formally, it is a flood of 





ic pentameters; properly read, it is not a flood of di-dum—di-dums, 
but of waves or sound-groups whose iambic pentameter base is never lost 


sight of—unless the poem is murdered. Once that base is lost, the result 


to a sensitive ear is prose, and not exceptionally good prose. At any 
modern Shakesperian performance, tons of this prose may be heard. Our 
actors know as litle as our puets of what true verse form is; they read for 


the sense, as the poets write for the emotion, and because they discover 





: words form im: ges, they imagine they are poetic. As a matter 
it is gush, as the major part of free-verse writing is gush. 
The problem of f verse has always appeared to me simple. A 


writer in free verse must of necessity be sensitive to all the refinements of 
iythms. He uses them, without a thought of English or French or 


ier poetry, with as skillful a variety as he can, and floods them, 





precisely as if he were a poet, with emotion or significance, or whatever 
you wish to callit. If heis successful, the result is bound to be beautiful; 





perhaps as beautiful as beautiful prose; perhaps as beautiful as beautiful 
e; but certainly not either of them. 

lhe principles of vers-libre were clearly, irrefutably demonstrated.” 

sts make these statements with gusto—give the reader of PorTry 

se principles so “clearly and irrefutably demonstrated”; make them 





clear to the person who understands the principles of blank verse; make 
them clear to anyone who understands what a “ principle” is. Why does 
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Mr. Burnshaw, after the pattern of petty ravishers, make such tremen- vali 
dously important statements and omit the proof? an 

As to experimental phonetics and “scientific ground,” itself self-c | 
sciously quoted, nothing can be said. England and America have joined 
with France in these irrelevant and in the end ridiculous experiments, | of t 
With thousands of generations of men behind us, who knew poetry w 
they saw it; who read it, criticised it, loved it and understood it, we 
to discover by means entirely irrelevant to poetry, that it is not that, | 
this; that it is something the most highly developed human ear of t kne 
past failed to detect; something that a machine of the present records Sh: 
unerringly. Let the machine enjoy, and profit by, its discoveries, I 
Professor Lote and Robert Souza discovered that the twelve-syllable 
Alexandrine, in which so many beautiful things were written, is not 
twelve syllables at all, but a line constantly varying (when spoken) from 











ut 
he 
he 

















nine to sixteen syllables. The learned Professor Bellum discovers, id 

according to the latest cable, that the Phoenix, the pretty bird who buil E's 

a spicy nest, is no Phoenix at all, but a Jujube. “The French Alexandrine wl 

line was built of sound-groups.” There is not a line of poetry worthy the th 

name, English or French, that is not “built of sound-groups” to either ve 

ears; and if this is understood, where is the discovery relative to the 

Alexandrine? But the sound-group is only one part of the structure; i 

unfortunately it exists in good prose as well, and consequently throwsno 

light on poetry as poetry. 

Rhythm will have a hard time (no matter how easy a time with Mr. | 

Paul Fort) accounting for the individual glories of Hugo, Villon, Verlaine 

and Lamartine. Unless, of course, one is content with the mechanical at 

vagaries of a motor-driven fairy-land. Walter Leuba kK 
3, 

Note: It is perhaps futile, even impossible, to argue with senti- : 

mentality, especially when it has conquered the intelligence of a poetry- 

lover, which Mr. Leuba undoubtedly wishes to be called. Under such 

circumstances even so gentle a malady as sentimentality may become 

almost dangerous, for it so completely sweeps the victim off his feet that 

he makes all kinds of “important” and “crushing” statements without t 

particular concern for their truth. He has proclaimed blissful ignorance C 

of M. Spire’s poetry—a fact which to most people would have induced 

temporary restraint from reply. But Mr. Leuba has not waited; the a 


result is a series of mortal wounds of logic which are, unfortunately, in 
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validated by careless use of the elementary distinctions between prose 
and poetry, and prose and verse. 

I am sure that Poerry’s readers are grateful to Mr. Leuba for his dis- 
covering Mr. Saintsbury’s ponderous work for them. Undoubtedly none 
of them ever heard of Mr. Saintsbury. 

Shall we go into the pointless scholastic argument of “Can any prose 
ver be considered poetry?” and finish where we started? Shall we agree 


o 


that since there are “thousands of generations of men behind us who 


knew poetry when they saw it,” no new truth can ever be discovered? 
Shall we shout with the mentally gray-haired sticklers for precedent, 


1 old days, when an iambic was an iambic, and none 


of this crazy free-verse stuff was called poetry!” 
It wouid be easy to pick incorrect statements in Mr. Leuba’s remarks 


“Those were the good 


Free verse, in English, can make no claim at any time to be con- 





red poetry,” for example—but that would be a waste of time... . 
Especially when, in his final paragraph, he misses the whole point; and 
when he misquotes, “ Sound-groups and nothing else might be considered 
the basis of French verse.” (I have stated that modern French verse, 
verse written later than the classical dramatic poetry, is based on rhythm 


rather than on a syllabic alexandrine; French verse before the modern or 


post-classical period, was definitely syllabic.) 

But perhaps we had better pocket our good old reliable bromides, and 
e that the reader of Poerry has by this time come to recognize the 

iciples of vers-libre, instead of repeating these principles so that Mr. 

them. And shall we not rather admit that it is 

interesting to learn that the French alexandrine, still generally 














might annihila 





known as syllabic, is after all not based on the almighty number twelve, 


Prof. Bellum’s Phoenix-Jujube notwithstanding? Stanley Burnshaw 





NEWS NOTES 


We record with professional regret and deep personal sorrow the death 
by drowning of John Oscar Beck, of Lafayette, Indiana, in Wildcat 

eek on the afternoon of August third. Mr. Beck, who was forty-seven 
years old, was a man of the highest character, prominent in his business 
and in the civic and social affairs of his community. 

With two of his sons he had gone to cool off in the stream, when one of 
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the boys waded into a deep hole. The father rashly plunged in to save 
him, although of the three only the other son could swim. The swimmer 
succeeded in saving his brother, but dived in vain to find his father, 
whose body had lodged under a sunken tree. 

Mr. Beck’s book of verse, Windows in Dragon T. s pul 
the B. J. Brimmer Company in 1923. He has appear a twice in PoreTR 

-February, 1925, and June, 1927—always using free verse, of which he 
was an enthusiastic and adventurous student. He was much interested 
in modern science, and his poem in sweeping rhythms, Jn the Laboratory 
of the Great Chemist, our readers will remember as a poetically imaginative 
presentation of the incredible immensities of the atom. Few poets are 
interested in scientific subjects to the point of discerning ae poetic 
quality and beauty. John Oscar Beck hoped to write a series on such 
themes. Thus his death is a serious loss to the art. 





A very rough first sketch of the poem by Vachel Lindsay in this 
number appeared last spring under another title in the Kansas City Svar. 
Since then the poet has entirely restudied = subject, so that the pox 
as it now appears, greatly changed and in point of quality reborn, is 
essentially a new one. 

Mr. Lindsay appends to his poem the following note: “This poem 
not to be set to musical notation, It is not to be identified with any for: 
of musical composition or orchestra. It is to be read with a bardic a 
troubadour chanting according to the s] velling oi the words, in tl 
manner of Welsh preaching and praying to this day, Let the whispered 
passages be whispered. Let the leader select certain refrains to 
chanted antiphonally with the audience. 

“Let the poem feel at home at an Eisteddfod.” 

Seven or eight times in the course of our history we have unwittingly 
published poems previously printed elsewhere, usually the work of 





poets ignorant of our rule. We became aware too late of ele of the 
errors during the past year, as follows: 
Cutty Sark, a poem of about eighty lines by Hart Crane, which Poerry 


printed last October, had previously appeared in Paris in transiti 


How we ever missed seeing it there is a mystery, as that very lively inter- 


national monthly is a welcome and always much appreciated visitor 
Rumor, a poem of eighteen lines by Harold Monro, in Poerry last 
May, had previously appeared in a London weekly. 
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dn Aesthete to His Love, Robert Roe’s ten-line satirical skit which we 
printed last month, had previously appeared in the Carmel Pine Cone. 
Our use of it was due to a misunderstanding, and Mr. Roe, on receiving 


ull the poem; but as he lives in California his word 


the proof, wrote 


yurse withdrawn from consideration for honors in 


our appear next month. 

the way, is running a weekly series of editorials in 
th Chronicle, appending always to his fac-simile sig- 
na pringfield, Illinois, Guest of Spokane.” The series 


r 
Pi 





hilosophy, and in a recent article he has this to 


ywn to lumberjacks: 





rn at Hailey, Idaho. Without question he is one 
of the most distinguished national or international figures that Idaho has 
few people in Idaho know this, but almost 


ever pro luced. Of course, 





ne that is anyo n Europe knows it. Ezra Pound has committed 


, . - 
i Dbullding upa E uropean reputation as a leader of the present- 


chool of United States poets. Nothing could come so near to ruining 
him with Snake River royalty as that. They have to choose between 
ishamed of him and being ashamed of themselves, so they have 


ed to be ashamed of him. It is easier, and requires no words.” 
Phen, after a paragraph in praise of Senator Borah as another dis- 
1ished son of Idaho, Mr. Lindsay concludes: 
In fifty years the two men will be named together. People will say 





Pound and Borah.’ The large portraits of the two men will be hung side 

n the Ida tate-house. The mural paintings will show them 

s ig hand in hand smiling on one another amid the usual cornucopias 
of peace, plenty, commerce, agriculture, and you know what.” 

agments of the work of T. S. Eliot have been done into French 

itly by the v distinguished poet and academician Valéry. This 

ccord with the modern trend toward appreciation of American 

by the French people. A translation of Witter Bynner’s volume 

Caravan into Fret by Harold J. Salemson, is also announced. And 

| Jolas’ translation-anthology of The New American Poetry is 

i ler eviden 
W. B. Yeats h igned his post in the Irish Free State Senate and 


pend his winters hereafter on the Italian Riviera. He has been a 


] 


L5 


uw 
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regular attendant at the Senate sessions since the Free State was formed. Tin 
Two new books by Yeats—The Tower, reviewed above, and a dramatiza- Ne : 
tion of Oedipus Rex for the modern stage—are on the new Macmillan list. Va 
The Guggenheim fellowships in music are to be awarded next year only Hu 
to those who have plans for creative work in musical composition. This R 
is a step in the right direction; the composers have been neglected too P 
long in favor of the performers. The new address of the Foundation is \. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. ni 
Six thpusand dollars in prizes will be awarded to the best national Wy 
anthems submitted to the committee before February Ist, 1929. The ol 
preliminary contest, for the lyrics only, closes November 1sth, 1928. 
Information may be sought from the National Anthem Competition, P 
Room 2017, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. Success in this o 
effort is to be greatly desired, but alas, it is extremely doubtful. A good R 
national song is usually a divine accident. ' 
A new subscriber writes: “‘Please send me Poerry for a year. ‘The } ss 
friend on whom I sponged for back numbers went and got married, lea 
ing all his back numbers to his wife. My aunt has given up Poerry for 
a verse magazine characterized by more ‘sweetness and light.’ Th sh 
library copies are continually being stolen. I should be a thief myself in be 
a short while if this should keep up.” ( 
The following telegram, received August 27th from the editor of the G 
Saturday Review, will serve to contradict exaggerated reports: “Elinor 
Wylie, over a month ago, while visiting in an old country house in 
England, slipped on the top steps of a highly polished winding stairway f 
and slid down to the bottom, injuring herself ; ind seriously. 
She has, however, after much suffering, sufficiently recovered to | ] 
taking short walks, drives and rows with her husband, William Ros 
Benét. She has suffered no permanent injury.” | 
Morton D. Zabel, who is touring England and the continent, writes of 
English poets: “Harold Monro’s new book, The World gene 
ally looked upon as his most serious effort, less coy and sentimental tl 
his former collections. Edmund Blunden, whose te mperate pas 
have thought fine in their own way, is smir] and quite second-hand in | 








his new book, Retreat. Masefield’s Coming of Christ is nothing more tha: 
a scenario for the miracle play done at Canterbury last spring. Sylv 
Townsend Warner has some charming stanzas in her new | 
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v¢ Importuned, \n Oxford I was much impressed to find in this year’s 
vdigate Prize Poem some quick bright imagery. It is called Mermaid 
ern, and is by one Angela Cave, a student of St. Margaret’s Hall. 


Tin 
Nev 
Tavern, 
Humbert Wolfe continues to dish up his rapid fare of lyrics. This Blind 
Rose is the latest helpi 
prose. At least, there is more of the clear distilled essence of poetry in 
m O’Flaherty’s 7 


stories in The Eternal Moment, or in the just published first volume of 


ng. The real English poets seem to be wr 








Assassin, in certain passages from E. M. Forster’s 





m Lewis’s enormous thing called The Childermass, than in most 





of the recent verse. 

“Two interesting books om poetry have come out—Owen Barfield’s 
Poetic Diction and George Rylands’ Words and Poetry. A Pamphlet 
Against Anthologies is the latest output of Robert Graves and Laura 
Riding. Its preface labels it as a joke, and it is depressingly pert and 
ratty and sententious; but frequently one feels the justice of the attack 
they make.” 


Mr. Vachel Lindsay, who has been for some years a “ guest of Spokane,” 
should require no introduction. Last month we mentioned his three 
books to be published this fall by the Macmillan Co. The illustrated 
Children’s Poems shouid have a large Christmas sale. Mr. Lindsay’s 
General Booth Enters Into Heaven received our Guarantor’s Prize in 1913, 

The Chinese Nightingale the Levinson Prize in 1915. 
Mr. Glenn Ward Dresbach, of Chicago and Lanark, Ill. 


familiar contributor, his first group having appeared in 1g1§. He is the 





5 4150 a 


author of six books of verse, the latest being Cliff dwelling and Other 
P 3 (Harold Vinal : and his new book, Star-dust and St ne, will be 
ublished next month by the P. L. Turner Co. of Dallas, Texas. Mr. 


) yf 
Dresbach recently received the Poetry Soc iety of Texas Awa 





Ir 1920. 
in California, 








Miss Ella Young, the Irish poet who is now sojourt 





was also an early contributor. 


Miss Glady s Cam 


of the Poetry Club of the University of Chicago, which has graduated a 


ber 


ll, of Chicago, has been for some time a n 





number of distinguished poets. 
Mr. Chard Powers Smith, of Sacket Harbor, N. Y., who has been 
abroad of late, is the author of Lost Address (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Miss Mary Russell, of New York, appeared in Poerry last winter. 
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The following poets are new to our readers: 

Mr. Ian Dall, born near Buenos Aires of Scottish parents and educated 
in England, was wounded in the War and later spent four years in 
Argentina as an engineer. In 1924 he returned to London to do literary 
work, His two books of verse are Songs of the Twilight (Bickers) and 
Noah's Wife (Blackwell). 

Mr. Harry Warren Hess is a young poet of Oakland, Cal. Miss 
Nadejda de Braganca lives in Newport, R. I. Miss Lucy Sturges, of 
Chicago, is now sojourning in New Mexico. And Miss Mary Chad- 
bourne Brown lives in New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Travelling Standing Still, by Genevieve Taggard. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Trivial Breath, by Elinor Wylie. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The New Argonautica, by W. B. Drayton Henderson. Macmillan Co. 
Moods, by Theodore Dreiser. Boni & Liveright. 
The Poems of G. E. Curran, Volume Two. Privately printed, Los Angeles. 
Chryselephantine Fancies, by Rives Skinker Matthews. Caravan Book- 
shop, St. Louis. 
Dream Cargoes, by David W. Cade. Dean & Co., New York. 
Locusts and Wild Honey, by Donald Bain. Heacock Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Pope and Other Poems, by Allen Tate. Minton, Balch & Co. 
Singing Gardens Poems, by Blanche Lee. Stratford Co. 
Victoria Land, by Walter R. Hudson. Erskine MacDonald, Ltd., 
London. 
A Second Book of Poems Involving Love, by S. H. Samuels. Privately 
printed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 
Mirror of Youth, by Marian King. Longmans, Green & Co. 
English Verse: Vol. I., by W. Peacock. Oxford Univ. Press. 
The Answering Voice: Love Lyrics by Women, selected, and with Foreword, 
by Sara Teasdale. (New ed., with 50 recent poems.) Macmillan Co. 
Sump’n Like Wings, by Lynn Riggs. Samuel French, New York. 
Ryder, by Djuna Barnes. Boni & Liveright 
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